The Ancient Worlds of Asia
refrained from eating meat for three months. This music accompanied a pantomime in dance; in the dances of peace the performers wore pheasant feathers and carried flutes, in war-dances they wore bucklers and carried axes.
The inscriptions on the ritual vases give us very valuable information about the religion of the Chou period, as they tell us exactly what vows the 'donors made.  The first wish of every Chinese was that sacrifices to his memory should be made for as long as possible, as his well-being in the life beyond depended on it.   The accomplishment of this vow was, however, conditional upon one's having descendants, and so heaven was asked to bestow the gift of children, grand-children and great-grand-children.    One sacrificial vase bore the following inscription: "May my sons and grandsons keep this vase always and use it."  Then came the wish for a long life. This is found on more than half the bronze vases of the Eastern Chou peoples who lived at Lo-yang, and it has always been one of the greatest desires of the Chinese.   Many symbols represented longevity: the tortoise, stag, crane, butterfly, pine, fir, mushroom, orchid and the peach, the latter being also the symbol of eternal life in mythology.   These symbols were found on both vases and silk. They were painted on the silk which was sometimes given to a friend as a gift.  One of the main reasons for this wish for a long life, which might perhaps surprise us, was the respect and authority accorded to old age in China.   So long as his father was alive, a man was considered a minor, at least by his family, even if he was sixty. Aged grandparents often ruled the roast and tyrannised a whole family.  It was only natural that everyone should wish to attain an advanced age and be master himself one day.
The family kept in constant touch with the spirits of its ancestors by oracles and sacrifices. All the family's difficulties were revealed in their prayers and the spirits were begged to help. Offerings were scaled according to rank and fortune, the poor fed their ancestors on fish and the well-to-do on meat, but all classes offered cereal dishes such as millet pudding and cooked vegetables. Under the Chou dynasty the offerings were more markedly vegetarian, the quantity of meat offered
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